58                          CORIOLANUS.

ACT II.    SCENE I.
Rome.    A Publick Place.

Enter MENJBNIUS, SICINIUS, and BRUTUS.

MEN. The augurer tells me, we shall have news
to-night.

BRU. Good, or bad ?

MEN. Not according to the prayer of the people,
for they love not Marcins.

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends.

MEN. Pray you, who does the wolf love 8 ?

Sic. The lamb.

MEN. Ay, to devour him; as the hungry ple-
beians would the noble Marcius.

BRU. He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear.

MEN. He's a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb.
You two are old men; tell me one thing that I
shall ask you.

BOTH TRIJB. Well, sir.

MEN. In what enormity is Marcius poor in9, that
you two have not in abundance ?

8 Pray you, &c.]    When the tribune, in reply to Menenius's
remark, on the people's hate of Coriolanus, had observed that
" even beasts know their friends.," Menemus asks, " whom does
the wolf love ? " implying that there are beasts which love nobody,
and that among those beasts are the people.    JOHNSON.

9  In what enormity is Marcius poor IN,]    Here we have an-
other of our author's  peculiar modes  of phraseology;  which,
however,  the modern editors have not suffered him to retain;
having dismissed the redundant in at the end of this part of the
sentence.    MALONE.

I shall continue to dismiss it, till such peculiarities can, by au-
thority, be discriminated from the corruptions of the stage, the
transcriber, or the printer.

It is scarce credible, that, in the expression of a common idea,
in prose, OUT modest Shakspeare should have advanced a phrase-
ology of his own, in equal defiance of customary language, and
established grammar.